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President Green’s Position 


On February 21 there appeared in this SERVICE an 
account of declinations on the part of several officials 
of the American Federation of Labor to speak at the 
recent session of the Academy of Political Science. It 
was recounted that Mr. Peter J. Brady, president of the 
Federation Bank in New York, had insisted, as a con- 
dition of his appearance on the program that the invita- 
tion to Mr. Sidney Hillman, president of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers, be withdrawn. The objection 
to Mr. Hillman was based on his attitude toward Russia, 
which is at variance with that of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


A letter from Professor Samuel McCune Lindsay, 
@sident of the Academy, to Mr. Green was quoted, in 
wnich Mr. Lindsay explained that Mr. Brady had not 
only declined to speak unless his condition was met, but 
had said that he would wire his colleagues and “see that 
no American Federation of Labor man attends or speaks 
at the meeting.” Our account closed with the sentence, 
“Mr. Green and Mr. Perkins have followed Mr. Brady's 
course in refusing to speak.”’ 


We are now in receipt of a letter from Mr. Green in 
which he explains that his declination of the Academy’s 
invitation had no relation whatever to the considerations 
advanced by Mr. Brady in explanation of his own re- 
fusal and in his prediction of a similar action on the 
part of his colleagues in the American Federation of 
Labor. Mr. Green says, “It was quite impossible for 
me to arrange my engagements and my affairs so that 
I could finally accept the invitation extended to me by 
Mr. Lindsay to speak at the meeting of the Academy 
of Political Science on March ninth. This is the only 
reason why I did not appear on the program and why 
I did not speak.” 


It is a pleasure to record Mr. Green’s own statement 
of his course in this matter. 


Opium—To Be or Not To Be? 


Persons who recognize the problem of narcotic drug 
control as one of international as well as national im- 
{tance have watched with interest and amazement the 
tecent discussions of the subject in Geneva. 

In accordance with the action of the League of Na- 
tions Assembly (See INFORMATION SERVICE February 23 
and May 17, 1924) two conferences were held in Geneva 
in November 1924, one on the third and the other on 
the seventeenth. The agenda for these conferences were 
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finally framed in what seemed a satisfactory form by the 
League of Nations Advisory Committee on Traffic in 
Opium at its sixth session held August 4-14 in Geneva, 
and transmitted to both the Thirtieth Council of the 
League (August 29) and the Fifth Assembly (September 
1). These bodies adopted the report of the Advisory 
Committee, making such legal provisions as were neces- 
sary for its execution. 


First CONFERENCE 


The agenda of the first conference, which addressed 
itself to the problem of smoking opium, had been prepared 
by the League of Nations Advisory Committee on Traffic 
in Opium in May 1923, and included the following items: 
examination of the situation in Far Eastern territories 
where smoking is permitted; measures for suppression of 
illegal production and use of opium; preparation of an 
international convention; a special study of the situation 
in territories bordering on China. 

Seven countries were represented in this conference— 
China, France, Great Britain, Holland, Japan, Portugal 
and Siam—and the discussions were marked from the 
first fall of the gavel by sharp and apparently embar- 
rassing disagreements among the delegates. 

China and Japan urged open sessions and it was finally 
decided to open to the public all sessions save those of 
subcommittees. China recognized the fact that a great 
recrudescence of poppy cultivation had occurred in her 
country, but she promised to put her own house in order 
as soon as present governmental disorder ceased, if the 
other powers would assist. 

India, France and Great Britain replied that so long 
as China illegally produced such quantities of raw opium, 
control was practically impossible. Japan endorsed a 
system of rationing opium smokers which she success- 
fully maintains in Formosa. It was supported by Great 
Britain, but opposed by France. Japan and Great Britain 
reached an impasse over the question of certificates, 
Great Britain maintaining the right to further investiga- 
tion of those which it had reason to believe might cover 
illegal shipment, in spite of the fact that the certificate 
system is a safeguard legalized by the League. India 
stood by Great Britain and was accused by Japan of 
having economic interests only. Mr. Van Wettum, the 


chairman, adjourned the conference on November 16 
until November 24, when Great Britain finally agreed to 
recognize certificates which could be guaranteed against 
possible illegitimate use. Discussions dragged along until 
December 5, and formal signature of an agreement and 
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protocol was called for on December 13 after the dele- 
gates had communicated with their governments. The 
treaty as drafted declared that the opium traffic should 
ga state monopoly, so as to remove private profit; provi- 
was included for restriction of sale to minors, and 
for the use of certificates of export and import; anti- 
opium propaganda was agreed upon and likewise prohibi- 
tion of traffic in dross. But the treaty was not signed 
by any of the delegates at this time. 


THE SECOND CONFERENCE 


The agenda for the second conference, which con- 
vened November 17, had been prepared earlier in the 
year by a Preparatory Committee, appointed by the Ad- 
visory Committee. The Preparatory Committee held 
four sessions (March 6-11 at Geneva, March 28-29 at 
Paris, April 26-29 at Geneva, July 12-15 at Geneva) be- 
fore agreement could be reached upon a program that 
might meet the approval of the Advisory Committee. 
The agenda in its final form called for “consideration of 
measures which can be taken to carry out the Conven- 
tion of 1912 with regard to (1) the limitation of the 
amounts of morphine, heroin, or cocaine and their re- 
spective salts to be manufactured; (2) a limitation of 
the amounts of raw opium and the coca leaf to be im- 
ported for that purpose and for other medicinal and 
scientific purposes; (3) a limitation of the production 
of raw opium and the coca leaf for export to the amount 
required for such medicinal and scientific purposes.” 


The unfortunate temper of the first conference seemed 
to have been transferred to the second. Open sessions 

e agreed upon and the American delegates* an- 
nounced at once their intention of including the subject 
of the suppression of. opium-smoking on the agenda since 
the first conference had failed to deal with the subject 
effectually. On November 19, Representative Stephen 
G. Porter placed before the conference the American 
suggestions for amendments to the 1912 Convention, 
sweeping in scope, and designed to strike at the root of 
the world opium evil—production. Briefly, it provided 
for the restriction of the production of raw opium and 
coca leaves to the amount declared by proper authorities 
to be needed for medicinal and scientific purposes. Manu- 
facture of heroin was absolutely prohibited. An elaborate 
system of licenses for the import and export of raw and 
prepared opium and coca leaves was recommended, and 
importation of raw opium for smoking was to be re- 
duced ten per cent annually in those countries where 
smoking is still permitted. A central board was pro- 
vided through which the amount of drugs required to 
meet the medicinal and scientific needs of the world could 
be ascertained and the entire trade in opium and drugs 
could be continually under review. 


Persia and Turkey asked for the consideration of 
methods to insure that the signing of such an agreement 
would not deprive producing countries too suddenly of 
their livelihood. India objected strongly to the Amer- 
ican attempt to restrict to an amount needed only for 
scientific and medicinal purposes, arguing that in 1923, 
‘@ American delegates allowed India to make the ques- 
tun one of domestic jurisdiction. Switzerland opposed 
the plan of a central board of control since she is not 
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prepared to face the economic loss which a curtailment 
of her manufactures would mean. France and Holland 
feared that estimates made in advance would menace the 
securing of unexpectedly needed narcotics in time of 
national distress. 


England, France, Holland, India and Portugal insisted 
that the subject of the first conference—smoking opium— 
could not be included in the agenda of the second. 
Mr. Porter replied that any signatory to the Hague Con- 
vention had the right to press for observance of its mean- 
ing by all other parties to it, and the first conference 
having failed to settle the question, it remained for the 
second to do so, as both conferences were called by the 
League Assembly to assist in carrying out the provisions 
of the Hague Convention. 

On December 10, when it appeared that no agreements 
could be reached in full conference after all subjects had 
been discussed in subcommittees, Japan finally withdrew 
from the small subcommittee which was considering the 
matter of the central board, stating that new minds and 
new thoughts were necessary before any agreement would 
be reached. 

No greater success was achieved in the subcommittee 
working on the economic problems involved in produc- 
ing countries when and if restriction of amounts pro- 
duced should be required. 


On December 16 the whole conference was adjourned 
until January 19. 


Joint CoMMITTEE 


Upon reconvening, the second conference approved the 
appointment of a joint committee of sixteen persons, 
eight each from the first and second conferences, to 
prepare suggestions for the solution by both groups of 
the problems of smoking opium. This committee could 
not accept the American proposal to begin a ten per cent 
reduction of smoking opium at once. It remained there- 
fore for the first conference to handle this subject if it 
was to be further discussed, the second conference still 
maintaining that it should not be a part of its agenda. 


WITHDRAWAL OF AMERICA 


The producing countries represented in the second 
conference could not accept, on the other hand, the Amer- 
ican proposal to reduce the amount of opium produced 
to the world’s scientific and medicinal needs. Mr. Porter 
withdrew the American delegation from the entire con- 
ference on February 6, stating that he could not sign a 
document which did not include these provisions, since 
he was bound by the Joint Congressional Resolution of 
May 15, 1924, “to sign no agreement which does not 
fulfill the conditions necessary for suppression of the 
narcotic drug traffic as set forth in the preamble” to 
the League Assembly call for the conference. The con- 
ference continued without the American delegation. 


TREATY DRAFTED BY THE FIRST CONFERENCE 


On February 11, seven countries, Great Britain, France, 
Holland, India, Portugal, Japan and Siam, after reviving 
the first conference, signed a treaty and protocol which 
provided for: reduction of opium production over a 
period of fifteen years to begin after the producing coun- 
tries in the East have, in the judgment of a League com- 
mission, satisfactorily curbed overproduction and smug- 


gling; abolition of the farming system of the opium 
trafic, and substitution of government monopolies. 
Mr. Sze, the Chinese delegate, who had withdrawn from 
both conferences on February 7, believing that neither 
had succeeded in carrying out the provisions of the Hague 
ee did not, of course, sign this treaty. 


TREATY DRAFTED BY THE SECOND CONFERENCE 


On February 19, ten countries, Australia, Belgium, 
Great Britain, Greece, Holland, Japan, Luxemburg, 
Persia, Portugal and Siam signed both the treaty and 
protocol of the second conference, and provision is made 
for further signatures, including those of the United 
States and China, should they reconsider. The protocol 
concerns reduction in production so as to prevent smug- 
gling. The treaty, in general, provides for control of 
production and distribution of raw opium, as in Article 
[. of the Hague Convention; heroin and all drugs con- 
taining heroin are subjected to medical prescription; and 
a central board of control is provided for through which 
these and other international provisions to limit manu- 
facture are to be consummated. 


SoME REFLECTIONS 


There has been a tendency in this country to commend 
the action of Mr. Porter in withdrawing from the con- 
ference as a protest against the attitude which he encoun- 
tered. Mr. Wilson’s famous threat to withdraw from the 
Peace Conference has been recalled in this connection. 
On the other hand, the effect abroad seems to have been 
unfortunate. The London Times (in November) com- 

nts editorially: “The present meeting derives par- 

lar importance from the public, official and whole 
hearted cooperation which the United States is in this 
case affording to the work of the League. The League 
of Nations has from the first sought to discharge the 
duty imposed upon it by Article 23 of the Covenant and 
opium has thus been an accidental means of providing 
the closest link formed hitherto between Washington and 
Geneva. It is, of course, an easy matter for 
the American Congress, far removed from those coun- 
tries which derive a considerable part of their revenue 
from the production of opium, to pass resolutions for 
its suppression. Its delegates are instructed to establish 
the principle that the use of opium products for other 
than medicinal and scientific purposes is an abuse and 
not legitimate, and that it is necessary to control the 
production of raw opium ‘in such manner that there will 
be no surplus available for non-medicinal and non- 
scientific purposes.’ 

“With these objects there will be general sympathy, 
but when Mr. Porter and his colleagues meet the rep- 
resentatives of India, China, Persia and other producing 
countries they will assuredly find that the opium habit is 
so deeply ingrained in millions of Orientals that it can 
at best be suppressed only by degrees and that so long 
as the demand continues the interests of producing coun- 
tries have at least to be considered.” 


In the New York Times of December 1, 1924, Denys 
‘myers pointed out the danger contained in the Amer- 
on draft providing for “enactments” by this nation and 
others of laws which a legislative body might not feel 
disposed to enact. Not that the American Congress in 
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this case would be likely to oppose taking appropriate 
action but “willingness to do so in this case necessarily 
belies the contention that the Executive must not con- 
tract engagements for the general good of the country 
without the previous consent of the Legislature.” 

Writing in the New York Times of February 19, 1925, 
John Palmer Gavit says: “Mr. Porter came to Geneva 
shackled ; but the shackles were of his own making. . . .” 
(Mr. Porter is chairman of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. ) 

“We have gained no dignity, no prestige, out of the 
situation. We are left, even among many of the delega- 
tions which have loyally supported the American con- 
tentions, with a reputation for being poor sports, who 
quit the game when we see it going against us. I know; 
they have told me so. Like most of the other Americans 
here, I think that having stayed so long after it became 
evident that no agreement such as he demanded was 
possible, Mr. Porter ought to have played his hand out 
to the end.” 

Mr. Gavit deplores the precedent of “shackling” a 
delegation with an irreducible minimum of “principles” 
determined in advance by act of Congress. 


“International negotiations are not carried on in that 
fashion. They are not, like our political conventions at 
home, ruled by a majority vote which overrides all opposi- 
tion; but by give-and-take ; by everybody laying his irre- 
ducible minimum on the table and finding the least com- 
mon denominator; trying if possible by argument and 
mutual concession to raise it. Such a process is not 
unknown in our own politics. It is vastly more neces- 
sary when plenipotentiaries of sovereign nations meet 
to find ways of international cooperation. It is slow, to 
be sure, but it is the only way. , 


He notes, however, that our insistence upon an at- 
tempt “to free the Oriental peoples from the curse of 
opium has gone a long way to offset the injury done to 
our relations with them by our immigration policy. That 
aspect of our action was not lost upon them.” 


Tue PRESENT STATUS 


By the courtesy of those countries which finally signed 
the second treaty, the United States is given the privilege. 
with Germany, whether or not she signs the treaty, of 
assisting in selecting the members of the central board 
of control of drugs. In the meantime, at least ten na- 
tions have agreed upon a further step toward an inter- 
national ethic. 


Agricultural Commission’s Report 


The President is understood to have appointed his 
agricultural commission without any especial refer- 
ence to their political affiliations so that a non-partisan 
report might issue from it. The complaint arose at 
once, however, that the corn belt had no real rep- 
resentation and that cooperative marketing associa- 
tions had no spokesman on the commission. The 
commission made its report in two parts, one con- 
sisting of preliminary recommendations to the 68th 
Congress and the other termed an “administrative 
report.” The recommendations of the commission are 
considered “orthodox” and have not been greeted with 
any display of enthusiasm by the leading agricultural 
papers, which have, however, in most cases given 
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commendation and considerable publicity to the re- 
ports. Several papers, for example the Prairie Farmer 
and the Southern Agriculturist, spoke critically of the 
oO The commission made a proposal, for instance, 

ra governmental cooperative marketing board which 
the cooperatives themselves resented and which the 
House defeated. 


The commission made the usual recommendation in 
favor of a high protective tariff on agricultural prod- 
ucts. This suggestion was probably not made as a 
result of canvass of the leading agricultural economists 
in the colleges of agriculture. It recommended certain 
minor changes in rural credits legislation and in- 
creased appropriations for research by the state 
experiment stations in farm and home economics and 
tural sociology, which recommendations Congress ap- 
proved. The second of these suggestions, embodied 
in the Purnell Act, will result in considerably more 
research in rural social problems, which many agri- 
cultural colleges are prone to neglect. Opinion is 
divided as to the value of the reports of the commis- 
sion. Some regard them as compromising and lacking 
in statesmanship and as failing to give agriculture a 
place of equality with industry. The great majority 
of the leading agricultural papers, which are unac- 
customed to positive utterances, appear to view the 
work of the commission with mild approval. The 
commission’s strongest supporters think its proposals 
will eventually be adopted because of the appointment 
of Dr. William M. Jardine, a member of the commis- 
sion, as the new Secretary of Agriculture. 


e | Mexico 


Ernest Gruening discusses President Calles of 
Mexico and his program in Century (New York) for 
March. Mexico has had little real self-government 
during its history and public office has been commonly 
regarded as “a spoil of war.” The main accomplish- 
ments of the Obregon administration are enumerated : 
the development of greater general interest in popular 
education, the establishment of the theory of agrarian 
reform, friendly relations with the United States, the 
restoration of peace, and “a more nearly democratic 
presidential succession than Mexico had ever had.” 
The main weaknesses of the administration were the 
toleration of conditions which led to the de la Huerta 
revolution, failure to check the “tradition of graft,” 
the toleration of anarchistic attitudes among some of 
the labor groups. 


In his efforts to improve the government President 
Calles has “made a clean sweep of the Department of 
Agriculture,” though the former secretary was one of 
his friends and supporters, appointed the head of the 
Mexican labor movement as secretary of the Department 
of Commerce, Industry and Labor, put Mexico’s lead- 
ing scientist in charge of rural education, appointed 
an Indian general possessed of an unusual record for 
organization and loyalty as secretary of war. President 
Calles is trying to balance the budget by eliminating 
graft and unnecessary government employes. 


Mr. Gruening’s faith in President Calles is indicated 
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by his comment that in so far as it lies 
within the human power of one single human being 
to effect it, Calles will give the Mexican people the 
cleanest, the most vigorous, the most progressive ad- 
ministration it has ever had. If he sticks 
unflinchingly to his program he will do what 
no other Mexican executive has ever been able to 
accomplish.” 


The New Secretary of Agriculture 


An interesting symposium of comments by leading 
agricultural papers in regard to William M. Jardine, 
the new Secretary of Agriculture, is published in 
Rural America for April. The majority of the sixteen 
papers quoted indicate that they are satisfied with the 
appointment. Some state that Dr. Jardine was ap- 
pointed because he was favored by Secretary Hoover 
and because he was opposed to the McNary-Haugen 
bill. Thus they claim we have a Secretary of Agri- 
culture chosen because he is favored by the industrial 
East and is opposed to powerful farmer groups in the 
Middle and Far West on a major issue. The new 
Secretary, who is known as a dynamic personality, 
has been a rancher, is considered an able administrator, 
and is said to have an intimate knowledge of the 
administrative problems of the Department of Agri- 
culture. His record shows him to be interested in 
rural social problems and in developing the rural 
church. He is committed to the proposals of the 
President’s agricultural commission. He comes to his 
office with agriculture greatly divided against itself, 
struggling toward integration and economic power, 
with one of its great controversies on over the question 
whether legal control can quickly enhance the farmer’s 
economic position, or whether main reliance should be 
put upon the slower process of voluntary organization. 


An Institute of Cooperation 


The American Institute of Cooperation, recently 
formed by sixteen large agricultural organizations, 
announces an interesting four weeks’ course to be held 
July 20 to August 15 at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The Institute is raising a budget of $30,000 
to provide for instruction and the expenses of the 
sessions. Of particular interest are the topics an- 
nounced for study during the first week: history of 
cooperation, ideals of the movement, development of 
types, possibilities and limitations, status of state and 
federal legislation, education in cooperation. The 
courses are announced as appealing especially to 
employes of cooperative organizations, graduate stu- 
dents, college professors and persons interested in 
the broader aspects of cooperation. The tuition fees 
are $15.00 for four weeks, $10.00 for two weeks and 
$5.00 for one week. This is the most important educa- 
tional development within the agricultural coopera- 
tive movement and probably marks the beginning of 
an effort to put more emphasis upon education of 
employes and members in cooperative principles and 
methods. 
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